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Abstract 

... . j 

Research on classpoom reading practices reveals a heavy eidphasis on 

teac1[ier mbriitdrlng and management of materials. Little evidence exists. of . 

teacher, explanation .In reading and little is known about the qualitative 

dimensions of such Instruction. This study was designed to provide descrlp- 

tlons of the explanations used by effective teachers. Four teachers wiere 

______ _ . » _ _ _ _____ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

studied. Each teacher was observed Intensively throughout the year and fre- 
quent Interviews were conducted of both the teachers and their pupils. Both 
the Instruction provided In the reading groups and the various interviews were 
analyzed using descriptive techniques. The authors found six components of 
effective explanation in reading instruction: (1) effective management, 
(2) ability to reorder basal lesson format, (3) statement of wiiy it is useful 
to learn the skill being taught, (4) specificity, (5) consistency across 
explanations^ and (6) ability to provide elabdratlve explanation during turn- 
taking sessions. They state implications of these findings for plassroom 
instruction and further research. 



• DIRECT TEACHER EXPLANATION. DUR.DIG READING INSTRUCTION: 

A PILOT SJUDyI 

Laura R. Roehlerj Gerald G. Duffy* 
Cassandra Book^ and Roy Wesselman^ 

In recent years ^ much has been learned about effectlvie teaching (Brdphy, 
1979; Duffy, 1981)^ about instructional strategies for developing comprehen- 
sion (Pearson^ In press) ^ and about how teachers Influence what ±a learned 
(Brophy, 1982). However, little Is known about teacher .explanatory talk dur- 
ing reading In stijuctlon • As a result, teacher educators cannot teach teachers 
about the forms of teacher explanation; about hbW to generate the metaphors, 
analogies, and models that help link new learning to the existing cogni^ve 
structures of students; or about how to respond verbally to student raisonder- 
Standing. The study reported here focuses on such instructional techniques. 
In a general sense, we want to answer the teai;her's question, "How can I say 
it to them so they'll do better." More specif legally , we want to determine (1) 
whether explicit teacher , explanation of reading skills results In greater 
student awareness' and achievement and (2) what' the characteristics of explicit 
teacher explanation are. 



:s Is a revision of a paper presented at the National Reading 
Cdrifereiice, Clearwater, Florida, December .1982. 

^ - ■ _ _ * 

2taura R.' Roehier and Gerald G. Duffy coordinate the Teacher Explanation 
Project, and Cassandra Book and Roy Wesselman are researchers wlththat 
project. Roehier is an associate professor of teacher education^ Diiffy Is a 
professor of teacher education. Book Is an assistant dean and an associate 
professor of teacher education, and Wesselmah Is an. associate professor of 
teacher education in MSU's College of Education. 



- . - - - ^ 

This study is part of a program of research designed to discover what 

teacher (3 can say during inistruction to improve student reading outcomes; The 

original stimuli for the tes^parch were prdcess-prdductxstudies of teacher ef- 

fectiveness and the resulting concept of direct ins^truction.^ which Rosenshtne 

(1976, 1979) characterized as essentially a matter of creating opportunity to 

■■ ■ . ' / * 

learn by generating engagemjerit on academ-ic tasks,. We, however^ took the posi- 
tion that classro.dm teaching^'ls more than opportunity to learti (Roehler & 
Duffy, 1981). A subsequent qualitative study (Duffy, Rd^hler , & ReinsmoeYi, 
Note 1) suggested that engagement is a prerequisite to effective instruction, 
and that beyond this foundational level, a crucial variable in instructional 
effectiveness is the explicitness of a teacher's verbal explanations to stu~ ^ 
d en t s • 

At about the same time, Anderson (in press), in a study of ^studients' 
responses to reading seatworfc, noted that some low-group first-grade ^students 
demonstrated little cognitive awareness regarding seatwdrk, apparently because 
their teachers seldom gave explicit directions about the cognitive procesises 
to use • * , 

The pilot study reported here was a natural next step. It was designed 

'_ _ t _ - - - - - - ' - • - - - - - 

to determine whether teachers who provide explicit explariatidn about the 
cognitive processing involved in reading elicit greater awareness of that 
processing in low^group students and, ultimately^ increase their reading 
achievement. 

This research is based on certain assumptions about reading curricula and 
about instruction that ought to be clarified at the outset. 



3. 



First j bur concept of reading curricula focuses more on skills (or 

process factors) than 6h the content of wjiat is.- read, the importance of this 

- ■ - --- -- ' -' - . ^ -. ' ■ 

distinction is stated by Pearson (in press): 

Process factors are cbraparable to what are called control 
procedures in computer processing . Thjey refer to fww data are 
processed instead of what data are processed. To discuss them 
in a paragraph separate from content factors may seiem to imply 
that I think they are separate from and independent of content 
factors. To the contrary I fend w of no data base that would 
allow us to determine the ihdepehdehcie of content (data) and 
process (control) fiactors. Process factors may be but differ- . 
erit facets of the same amalgam under cdnsideration when content 
factors are discussed. (?• 223^ \ 

While Pearson, argues ;:hat content, and process may be indistinguishable, we 

argue that skills embody the process governing how reading works, that 

Ibw-gro up 'students' rauist be aware of t'hese skfiis so that reading does: no^ 

remain an arbitrary and mysterious task,^j^d that the linkages between using 

skills and understanding content ought to be made explicit for such students. 

Hence, in contrast to projects that focus on the itfter pretation of a story 

content, such as the Kamehameha Early Education Program (fharp, 1982) and the 

research of scholars such as Beck (Beck^ Omanson, & McKeown, 1982), we examine 

the reading skills used in interpreting stories. As such^ w^ agree with 

eottins and Smith (Note 2): ! ^ > ' 

We do not argue that reading curricula should not stress inter- 
pretation; We argue only that a reading curriculum_^8hould ^also 
try to teach how to construct interpretations . . . If we do not 
teach the^e skills, then the better students will de^.elpp them 
on thfeir own, and the worse readers will find reading V:j^ry 
frustrating. (p. 28) 

Second, we believe a relationship | exists between student awareness and 
student achievement: Student reading achievement |Ls higher If students are 
aware of how reading skills work, how particular skills can be used to solve 
particular prpbleras encountered ,in realj te^t, arid the mental processing 
employed when solving these problems, ilonsequentiy , it is not enough that 
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Students raast^r'a akiit in the sense of meeting a performance criterion. They 
must aiso know how, when they encounter a disruption in^reading,. to activate a 

metacogntttve awareness of. both'^the nature of the disruption and the skillCs) 

. . . ._ _ _ _ . - • ; 

tney can use to resolve the difficulty so they can quickly return to smooth 

. aut.otnatic processing. Thijs conscidusness puts students in control of )the 
r ea'diSg process , aiiowtng them to read wlpi confidence and ease. 

Third, we believe instruction requires more than placing low-group 
students in conducive environments, expecting them to discover for themselves 
the processes of reading; it requires more than guiding their discovery by 
asking questions about content. Instead, we believe that a proactive, as op- 
posed to an indirect^ approach has the greatest potential for success. By 
proactive, we me^n that teachers are themselves consciously aware of the func- 
tion of the skills being taught arid the linkages' between these skills and the 
content to be processed, that they analyze a skill and identify the salient 
features of the mental processing orie does when employing it, aiid that they 



actively teach students how to do the processing. This active role puts .a 
premium on pedagogical maneuvering during -instruction , ^particularly the ' teach- 
er's declarative (as opposed to interrogative) statements, the cl^arity with 
which these are said, and the assistance devices used to make the message as 
clear as pbssil^^. ' 

This view of instruction has much in common with Vygptsky's (see Wertsch, 
1979) theory of cognitive development through gradual internaif zatton. At 
first, an adult or adult-like person controls and guides the child's leatjiijtjgr 
parttcuiariy in what Vygotsky calls the "zone of proximal development that 
level of development immediately beyond <the child's current level. Gradually," 
the child is moved from other-*regulation to self-regulation. Our concept of 
proactive instructibn of reading skills is similar in that the teacher is 



responsible for providing other-regulated Information about skills In the 

i 

student's "zone of proximal development." The teacher is active in early 

stages of other-regulatldh, engaging in pedagogical maneuvering ' designed to 

<» 

link the information being taught with the student's existing cognitive struc, 

_ i 

tures regarding how one gets meaning from the printed page.. Thp teacher ' 

- Ij " ■ _ •» . : 

diminishes assistance, encourages self-regulation, and looks .for Internaliza- 
tion of the process as the student- begins to respond successfully. 

Finally, we db not believe that such proactive instruction is a stable, 
entity or procedure that can be scripted, packaged, or otherwis^ 'established 
entirely in advance. While a plan is helpful, the pedagogical maneuvering 
with which we are concerned also calls for verbal explanation in response to 
situations that arise during the lesson. As such, it requires an understand- 
ing not only of how to 'initially present new intorraatibn, but of how students 
restructure information and of how to reshape and elaborate^ on explanations in 
response to suah restructuring. 

Design of Steady 

The pilot study consisted of four case studies of second-grade teachers 

■ j - 

teaching low reading groups. The case studies were quantitative in that we ' 
ineasured (1) the extent to which teachers engaged in explicit instructiohkl 
explanation; (2) the students' awareness of what they had learned, how to do . 
it, and why it was useful; and (3) student achievement, both jfefore and after 
instruction, on the passage comprehension subtest of the Voodcodc fading 
Maeteny Test. The case studies w^re qualitative in tfhat they included de-^ . 
scriptive observation, audio transcripts of lessons taught, and interviews 
vith teachers, the following questions were asked: * 



!• Is there a relationship between the exjpiicitness of a 

teacher's expl^nattoij in reading -^nd the low-group^ students' 
awareness of and achilfevement in what was taught? 



2, What at'e the characteristics of fekplicit explanation? 



Procedures 



1... 



School administrators provided a list of second-grade teachers who had 
low reading groups, and these teachers were asked to participate in the study. 
One female and* two male teachers (Teachers A, B, and G) from a mid-western 
university town volunteered. They identified an additional second-grade 

- : \ ■ . ---- :j 

classroom in each of their buildings having low reading groups that could 
serve as a control, A^f our th^ female teacher (Teacher D) , from a rural coramu- 

- ' - - ■ - - 

nity, also agreed to be'^studied but could riot supply ^ control classroom. 
Thus, the treatment, group was four teachers and their low reading group stu- 
dentsT There were three control groups, • 

_ - i * 

_ " ' _ ' _ ^ _ 

♦ Studerits^n each of ^the treatment ^and control groups were administered 

Form A off the passage comprehension subtest of the Woodcodk Reacting Mist^r*y 
Test at the beginning of the stiSdy, Teachers in the treatment group then con- 
ducted a reading lesson with, their low groups, which the researchers audior- 
taped arid described using timed field notes. After the lesson^ the low-group 
studerits we're individually asked tire following thr^e questions: "What were 
yon learning td do in the lesson the teacher In^t taught?" "How do you do 
it?" and "When wuid you . use this skill again?" Following the student inter- 
views, the teacher ^ was interviewed ta'determine hiisl/her view of ^he lessbri's 
purpose. Following the initial observation, researcliers met with each teach- 
er. They ; described explicit explanation behavior, ]>rovided a handout with' an 
illuafration of the component parts of explicit explanation, distributed a 
checklist for use in evaluating explanations, and provided a critique of the 



previous lesson*. The teachet was instrucited to incorporate the components of* 
explicit explanation into subsequent lessons i 

This process of lesion observation, student interview, teacher interview 
and interveriCion with the teacher regarding the explicitness of his/her ex- 
planation behavior was repeated five more times over a period of three months 

for Teachers B, and C and of six months for ^acher D. After the sixth 

• * 

observation, students in both the treatment and control groups were tested 
with^ Form B o-f the passage comprehension subtest of the Woodcock Heading 
Mastery Test-- 

.f . ^ 

Data Analysis 

' — ■ 5 

Rating forms were devised for judging the explicitness of teacher explan- 
ation* To obtain reliability, we rated sample lessons together, agreed on 
conventions, and rated additional sample lessons independently until we 
achieved identical ratings on each criterion for a given -sample lesson. The 
rating form included two parts (see Appendix A). The first focused on the Jin- 
formation the teacher provided, with the teacher's talk rated 0, I, or 2, ^e-^ 
pending on the clarity and consistency of the information about (9) the mental 
process, ( b) why the mental process would be useful in connected text, (c) the 
salient features of the task and how one uses these features to do the mental 
processing, ( d) the sequence for approaching^-and (^fulfilling the mental pro- 
cess and (e) an example or how to do the mental processing* The second^ 
focused on the means the teacher used to explain the skill, vd.th the teacher's 
talk rated 0, 1, or 2 on (a) the degree to which the teacher modeled^ (b) the 
extent to which the teacher directed the students' attention, (c) the way the 
teacher responded to students' answers during the lesson, (d) the extent to 
which the teacher reviewed with the students, (e) the appropriateness of the 
practice provided by the teacher and (f) the d.egree to which the teacher 



helped the students apply the skill in connected text; (eig;, hasal text 

: ■ ^. ■ '.. :. ' 

stories). Thus the highest possible explicitness-of-explanation score for 

• ' ^ " ' ^ \ 

each lesson was 2i. . 

-- X ■ 

A sii3^1ar procedure was used to develop a rating form for judging student 

awareness (see Appendix B) . A scale was developed In which students received 

a rating of 0, 1, 2^ 3, or 4 depending upon the student* s statement (a) of 

what was taught, (b) about why the skill would be useful^ and (c) of how s/he 

would do the skill. Thus the highest possible score for student awareness was 

12. ^ ^ ^ 

At the conclusion of Che study ^ the following quanti ta tive analyses yere 

conducted : * 

!• The sca^e for rating explicitness of teacher explariatibri waa applied * 
» to the six lessons for each of the four intervention teachers^ and 7 
scores were obtained. 



£• The iscale for rating student awareness was applied to the interview 
responses of four students selected at random from the low reading • 
groups in each of this four intervention classrooms, arid scores were 
dbtaiaed . • 

3. Both the Form A and Form B administrations of the passage comprehen- 
sion subtest of the Woodeoak Reading Mzeievy feet were scored for low 
reading groups in the fou^ iiiterventiop classrooms and the three con- 
trol classrooms. * : 

4i To measure the impact of teacher explicitness, a MANOVA^ analysis was 
conducted using the awareness ratings of each teacher's low-group 
students averaged over the six lessons and their pre- and posttest 
achievement scores on the Wbodaoak Heading I4^8tevy Testm 

After the quantitative results were obtained ^ the transcribed audiotapes 
of the six lessons taught by each of the four intervention teachers were 
qualitattvely analyzed" to identify the charactetistlcs of explicit explana- 
tion. To do so, Wessons that received high ratings were compared with lessons 



^A MANOVA Is a muttivariant analysis of covariance. it was used to detect 
the effects of teacher differences on posttest srudent achievement measures, 
controlling for pretest and student awareness scores. ^ 
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0 that received low ratings i contrastlve examples of explanatory teacher talk 

:ir '- ■ ♦ , * - 

^ were identified, and descriptive^ statements were generated regarding the 
critical differences between theses 

Findings 

The findings are reported in t^i^^ategories : quantitative and . / 
qualitative. 

Iv^ Findings. ^ ^ 



The teacherTexplanation ratings, student awareness ratings^ and achieve- 
ment test growth are reported on a teacher-by-teacher basis . 

Teacher A's explicitness-of-explariatidn ratings are shown in Figure !• 
Note that the ratings across all six lessons are low to moderate and that 
student ^^^reness ratings are also low tji mod^er^te. There appears td^be a re- 
lationship between explicithess-bf-explanatidh ratings and student-awareness 
ratings: The most- highly rated student respdnisesi dccur in the same lessons as 
Che most highly rated explanations. The achievement scores dh the Woodaoak 
Reading l^stery TeBt for Teacher A's low-group students indicated ari average 
growth of +;75, compared to a regression of -,i for the cotitrolvgroup • 

In contrast to Teacher A, Teacher B received consistently high ratings 

■_, ■_ __ _ ' . ?_ 

for. the explicitness of his explanation in Lessons 2-6, and his low-group 

students received consistently high awareness ratings in these lessons (see 

Figure^ 2). Again, there appears to be a relationship between explicit-explan- 




ation ratings and student-awarenelN^ ratings in that student scores are high 
when explanation is high and low when explanation is low. In this classroom, 
the average achievemer\t growth dh the^ Woodcock leading Mx8tS7*y Test was +1.0 
for Teacher B's low reading group and 'f . 3 for the control group. 

Teacher C received consistently low ratings for the explicitness of his 
explanation^ and his students received consistently low ratings for their 

1^ 



10 




^Teacher A has two scores for Lessons 1, 2, and 5 because she taught two 

sktiis during each of those periods of observation. 
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/awareness (see Figure 3). However, when teacher C redeived a relatively high 
rating for expllcltness of explanation for one lesson (Lessbti 3)> the student- 
awareness ratings were also relatively high. The average achievement growth 
of the low-group students In teacher C*8 classroom was +.2, while the growth 
of the cbntrdl-groiip students was +•?• 

Though Teacher D's expllcltness ratings were low In Lessdns 1 arid 2, they 
'_«_._ • ■ "'^ 

Improved steadily In Lessons 3h6 (nsee Figure 4). Student awarertess was rated 

. IP^; J-n.:, :^AF8t_ less^ and Improved ^ In the iast^ .1 op? .iessqna •^' Agalri , 

the most highly' rated student responses correspond with the lesson that re- ' 

celved the highest rating for explicitness of explanation (Lesson, 4). The 

average achievement growth on the Woodeoek Beading Mieiery Teei for Teacher 

D's low-group students was +.9. There was no control group for Teacher D. 

After scoring the achievement tests and rating fhe lessons and the stu-' 

dents' responses to Iriterviews, a MANOVA Was done to determine whether there 
— _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ - _ _ ^ \ 

were differences Iri the teachers' explanations as reflected In student aware- 
ness and achievement outcomes (see Table 1). The dependent measures were the 
studentsj pretest and posttest scores on the Uoodcoek heading Mx$ter*y Teet and 
their awareness score averaged over the six lessons; the independent variables 
were the four Intervention teachers, each with an averaged ratlrig of explicit 
explanation. The average awareness ratings for Teachjet B'ig loW*read\ng group 
were significantly higher (.05) than the average ratings of the lowrgrbup stu- 
dents of teachers A, C, or D. in addition, a comparison of Teacher B's 
instruction with Teacher D's indicated an independent effect for awareness on 
the posttest h^oodaock Reading tixBtevy Test achievement score when controlling 
for the pretest, although this was not found when Teacher B's students were ^ 
compared with those of Teacher A or Teacher C. While this effect could be 
accounted for by several variables (such as school district differences), the 
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Table 1 












Means arid Standard Deviations 
Dependent Variables In- the 


for the - 
MANOVA 











Woodcock 
Pretest 


Averag 

Awareness 

■» 


e 

Score 


Woodcock 
Posttest 






mean . S.D. 


mean 


S.D. 


; " mean 


S.D. 


Teacher 
(n-4) 


A 


3.0 .566 


2.225 


1. 179 


3.625 


.310 

V 


Teacher 
(n-4) 


B 


3.45* . 191 


7.575 


.287 


4.525 


.236 


Teacher 
(n-4) 


C 


3.2 . .497 


1.925 


1.072 


3.6 


.606 


Teacher 
(ns4) 


D 


1.225 .096 


2.75 • 


i.475 


2. 10 


.183 
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hypothesis that Teacher B's explicit explanations were a significant factor in 
-increasing^ student awareness arid , ""ul timately , their, achievement seems plaus- 
ible enough to Jrustify a more extensive and precise study of the relationship 
between teacher/ explanation^ student awareness and student achievement . 

Qualitative Findings 

The quantitative analysis indicated that Teacher B's students received 
significantly .higher awareness ratings, and that in comparison with at least 
one other • teacfiier ' 8 students, these ratings appear to be related to achieve^ 

% 

menti Since it seems reasonable to assume that the success of Teacher B's 
students is related to the fact .that Teacher B had the highest ratings for ex- 
plicitness of explanation (and that these explanations created greater aware- 
ness and, ultimately, greater achievement), a qualitative analysis of Teacher . 
B's verbal explanation was conducted. Six findings, about the characteristics 
of his instruction emerged. 

The first related to management. As a matter of routine, each observer 
rated each lesson in ^terms of the attentiveness of the group during instruc- 
tion, the number of distractions or interruptions, the students' attitude dur- 
ing the lesson and the teacher's control of the organizational and timre- 
on-task variables. Teacher B consistently received high obsei^v^er ratihgs for 
classroom management. He liad few interruptions, he was wet5^^^^^^ized , and 
his students ur§re on task most of the time. In contrast, Teache^ C con- 
sistently received low observer ratings for classroom' managernent . His 
Instruction was characterized by frequent interruptions, student inattention, - 
lack of organized action, and negative student affect. There is li*tle 
dence of explanation in transcripts of Teacher C's lessons because vlrtualiv 
ail his verbal coiftmunicatidn was directed to management. In contrast. Teacher 
B had management under control and was free to devote his verbal communication 
to explanattoni 



The second characteristic relates to Teacher B's ability to reorder the 
format of the basal lesson, explaining the skill first, using turn-taking 
pa'tterns to practice it, and then applying the learned skill In a basal story. 
In contrast, Teacher A seldom departed from ^^he^ pattern of haA?ing pupils first 
read the basal story aloud, and then, in art isolated and unrelated way, com- 

pleting a skill lesson in which no reference was made to the story just com- 

V ■ - _ _ - - - — 

pleted or any*oth(er connected text. This tendency is seen in her introduction 

^-o a lesson on similies (Lesson 3), She said: 

> ' - \ 

Alright, we are finished with the first thing we were going to 
do. We were going to talk about the story and discusi it. 
We've done that. Now I'd like you to close your books. We're 
going to think about something that will help you in writing 
stories. 

It apparently never occurred to Teacher A that the two activities could be 
^ — 

related. Similarly ^ she seldom pro^rfded explanatory information, and she 

almost exclusively limited inter actio ri^ to a turn-taking formats Despite the 

five interventions and seyite indication in Lessors: 3 and 4 that she was using 

sustained teacher talk to make her iriistruction more explicit, she reverted in 

Lessons 5 and 6 to a straight turn-taking model in v^ich no explalnation or 

modeling was provided. The following excerpt from Lesson 6 (on finding the 

ain idea) is typical: \ 

T:^ Alright, now here are some possibilities (for a story title). "A 
Trip Downtown," "The New Shirt," "The Shirt That Didn't Fit." _I^t 
me read them again: "A Trip Down tfowfi,*; "The New Shirt," "The Shirt 
That Didn't Fit." Now of those three possibilities, which*one would 
go best? Annie? 

y 

S: "A Trip Downtown, 
S: "A Trip Downtown," 



m 



T: Okay. Tim ^ what do you think? 



S: "The New Shirt," 



^"T" stands for teacher, and "S" sta^,nd Student , 
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T; Don^ what was your choice? 

S: "The New Shirt." 

T: Sharon^ how about you? 

S: "The New Shirt." 

T; I think the girls decided on "The Trip Downtown" and the boys liked 

* "The New Shirt.^' Mainly, what was the story about? 

S: A trip downtown. 

S; Getting a new shirt. 

T: Getting a ney shirt, wasn't it? 
Teacher B, in contrast, never again reverted to the standard turn-taking 
format for condlicting instruction after the first lesson, instead, at the be- 
ginning of each lesson, he clearly explained What was being taught , moving to 
a tuirn-taking pattern only after students began to demonstrate understanding 
of how' to do the skill. In all of his lessons. Teacher B first taught a 
skill, then provided practice, and finally talked aSout how to apply the skill 
to stories in the basat textbook, thereby bringing a sense of Internal flow to 
the instructional sequence. ) 

Third, Teacher B's explanation seemed to be more explicit because he 

Stated why it was useful to learn each skilly a characteristic similar to 

I 

Lipson's (Note 3) "why bother" element. For instance^ when Teacher B talked 

to his students about learning an inferencing skill (Lesson 6), he* said, 

I want you to utidierline some of the key words that you need to pay 
attention to arid again, when I do it here, it ia for the purpose that 
when you get back to your own reading, whether you are reading a textbook 
or some fun reading or a newspaper, you are able to pick out these clues 
yourself. ^ , . , • 

While Teacher B routinely presented skills within the context of how children 

would use them in real reading. Teacher A seldom made any attempt to justify 

the value of a skill. When asked what she hoped the ultimate outcome of a 



---- - ' - - ■ ■ ^ , ' ' 

skill lesson wuld be^ she typically answered ^ "I would hope that they would 

be able to do the workbook page successfully*" 

A fourth characteristic of explicit explanation relates to the 

specificity of the teacher"* s instructional talk. The more specific the * 

teacher is; the more explicit instruc%fcpn becomes, and th^more aware pupils 

are of what they are learning and ho «^ they can do it. For instance, note what 

Teacher B said when he opened a lesson on irif erencing : 



----- Today we are ~ag.aln something about cbmprehehsibri , a compre- 

hension skill of being able to read clues in a paragraph arid make a 
^ reasonable ^^jdess of what is going to happeri next — what the author 

' has in mirirf; Okay, let me say that agairi. Today we are working oh 

a skill that irivolves paying attention to what you are reading. We 
call them clues that help you get what is going to happen before you 
read. They call that making inferences, based on the information 
^ that you have. 

Teach^ A, in contrast, opened a lesson on syllables by saying, "Today we are 
going to J.earn about syllables." During the remainder of the lesson, she mad^ 
no overt attempt to explicate the lesson beyond this statement; 

Specificity was not only important at the beginning of a lesson, bq£ dur- 
ing iti Teacher A, in teaching a lesson on making short sentences longer 
(Lesson 4), highlighted the underlining of verbs and nouns, but was not spe- 
cific about why this was important or helpful. Neither did she specify the 
thinking one does about nouns and verbs in order to expand sentences'. The 
following responses are typical of those given by her students in an interview 
* following the lesson: 

X:^ Okay, and how do you make a short sentence a little longer? 

S: Well, you add a couple more words that you think would sound good 

with the sentence, and then you have a longer sentences * 

_ • _ _ . _ _ \ 

I: Okay. Did the teacher give you some steps to follow when y))u were 
doing that? ^ 

S: What do you mean ^ like steps? 



^"I*. stands for Interviewer^ and "S" stan^ls fd^, student. 
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I: Well, like, when she was teaching you how to make short sentences 
into longer sentences, did she give yoa'some steps to follow? 

S: Yo6 mean, like how to do it? 

I: Un-huh. ' > 

S: Like you could circle and underline. ; 

I: Okay, once you have the word circled or underlined, then what do you 

do? ^ , ^ 

u 

S: Then you just add some words and that makes a longer sentence. 
In contrast, such vagueness was not associated with the pupil interview re- 
sponses of the students in Teacher B's low group, perhaps be^pause of the 
.specificity of his explanations throughout the lesson. Note, for example, the 
specificity of the modeling he provided in a lesson on dipthongs (tesson 3): 

'bkayi let me tell you how I woiild do this if I were reading along. 
Let's suppose I wa§ reading along arid I came to the word "out" and I 
' had never_8een the word before, which is ^^eally possibles I see an 
"ou" and I know "ou" has the soUrid of oiJ, like Gracie said . ♦ It 
sounds like a "w" is in there— owwww— and I know it has a at the 

erid^ and^the t sounds like a t-t7t so I hav'6 ou-t , out. 

Apparently as a result of such specificity, student interview responses were 
lik^ the following: 

^ J " " " " ^ 

I: Why do you suppose you were learning this sfeLll? 

S: So it could help you decode words with "oiy^ln it. 

I: How do you use the "ou* to decode words? V 

_ _ _ * _ ^ _ 

S: First we figure out the "du" and what it sounds like. Ow, like in 

loud. I'd go 1-ou-d, loud. j 
Fifths it appareritly is not only important that explanations be specific; 
they should also be cbriigistent. For instance. Teacher B's talk pattern In 
lesson after lesson reflected a coritiriual return to the theme of the lesson: 
He reviewed and elaborated in a consistent , ^ almost redundant ^ pattern. In 
contrast. Teacher A' s'^ talk pkttern is less cdnsistent. She often emphasized ^ 
different things from minute to minute, was sometimes distracted from the 
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salient features of the task, and, once something had been said^ she rarely 
came back to it, „ * 

The sixth arid final cdrapdrient of explicit instruction related to the 
teacher's ability to provide eiaborative explanation during turn-taking ses- 
sions; Thi^ is particularly im^portant because each student processes the 
teacher's initial explanation in terms of his/her unique prior knowledge. 
This restructuring . becomes evident when ud en t« respond io their teacher ""B ^ 
questions; If students process their teacher ' s initial explanation in a way 
that helps improve their reading ability, the teacher should respond with re- 
inforcement; if they restructure the explanation in a way hartnful to their im- 
proved reading ability, however, the teacher must provide appropriate explana- 
tory feedback. The differences between Teacher A and Teacher B in this regard 
were dramatic. Teacher A provided little explanatory feedback when confronted 
with misunderstandings during turn taking. The following example ftom a 
lesson on apostrophes (Lesson 5) is illustrative: " • ~- 

T: When you add an aj5ostrophe "s" to boy, it shows that the boy has 
something. Can you make up a sentence for kittens? Something 
belongs to the kittens. ' 

S: There's a basket full of kittens. ' ^ rn. 

t: That's what Jennie was doing over here. You added just aa "s.": 
That's more than one kitten. This time make it ownership. 
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Something belongs to this right here. Troy 
S: The kitten always owns the basket. 

T: Alright, but can you change your sentence around?- You're saying the 
kitten owns the basket. Let's^^.use kitten and basket. 

s ■ ■ ' ^ • 

S: Kitten basket. 

T: But with the apoistrdphe "s." 

S: The kitten's basket. . 

T: The kitteti's, that's the kit ten' s basket.. Alright. What belongs to. 
the kitten, Troy? V/vS / 



S: The basket; . * 

T: the basket. Alright, let's try It with dolphins, ' 

In contrast, cfurlng a lesson on coririectbr Words (Lesson 5), Teacher B 

discovered that his low-group istudents had restructured his explanation to 

•.-i - .- - ' - '-' - ' - ... ' - - - , . - 

ra^an that the connection is between words rather than between ideas. He re- 

sponded as follows: . * * i 



*T: Corinectbr wbrd^^^ are what ^ David? . ^ n 

S': Two wbrdj^put together, 

T: What are connector words. Josh?- * 
S: Two words hooked together, 

T: They ar^ not two words. Maybe I explained that incorrectly. A con- 
nector word is a word that connects brie or more ideas. Okay^ in 
this sentence, **They always walk to schbbl tbgether, arid they always 
walk home together i*' Now in this sentence there are two ideas: 
Trey always walk to school, and they always come home; Of the four 
^= connector words I put on the board, which word is connecting the two 
ideas, David? . ^ . . 

S: Arid. ' ' 

" T: And. Do you see that? And. I have it underlined here. See how it 
Is connecting the ideas of walking to school together and comings 
-home together? . It ' is sort of like a bridge that connects these two. 
y Bridges connect, different places, words connect ideas. Connector 
words connect ideas. ; 

' Note that Teacher B priivided an example , highlighted the role of the con- 

nector in the example and supplied an analogy for understanding the function 

_ { .. - . . ; . . . _ _■ ^ _ : 

of connectors. He responded to student restructuring wit^ a spontaneously \^ 
created supplementary 'explanation. 

: Discussion , ' 



No firm conclusions or generalizations can be based on case studies of 
four teachers. However^ the findings do indicate that there is merit in , 
pursuing the hypothesis that explicit teacher explanation produces greater 
student awareness, which, in turn, stimulates increased achievement . 
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Consequently, we are conducting an expjfrlmerit Involving 11 teachers who have 
riecelved training In providing explicit expianation and 4 i t^ijchera who have 



not received such training* 



In addition, however, this p>llot study raises four i^a^es for considera- 
tion by reading researchers. ^^^^ 



Firsts the important role played by^ classroom management nee4s to be 

systematically considered In studies of instruction. In our study, this point 

was illustrated by Teacher G. Despite more than 15 years of elementary school 

teaching experience and an advanced graduate degree-, Teacher C was unable 

----- " - _ ^ _ \ 

unwilling to control his students and, as a result, his attention was devoted 

to discipline, not to explanations. Teachers A, B, and D had and used effec- 
tive classroom management skills and w^re able to implement expianation tech- 
niques to one extent or another because they were free to concentrate on that 
aspect of pedagbgy. 

Second, researchers should begin to look at outcome measures in reading 
other than achievement on tests.' The growth^jf interest 1^ cognitive process- 
Ing, the increasing importance of metacognition , and ^tKe'growthg understanding 
that students mediate the instruction they receive all argiie for the impor- 
tance of monitoring pupil awareness as an outcome. It is possible, as is sug- 
gested in the pilot study reported here, that'^lncrerted student awareness is 
linked to greater academidnachlevement . • 

Third, researcteB^teed to reconsider the teacher's role as a supjplier of 
information. While it is true that bringing students together with iristruc- 
tional materials, insuring 'student oa-task 'engagement , using certain pre- 
packaged scripts and/or strategies , monitoring performance, and providing 

appropriate feedback are all important instructional responsibilities, the 

____ 

essencie of teaching occurs %^en teachers, by talking to students about what is 
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being learned ; provide information that rearranges the students* cognitive 

• _ _ 

Structures arrd creates a flash of understanding or (more itkeiy) a gradoai 
realization of how to do something they formerly had been unable to doi In 
the absence of such new Information, the students* cognitive structures are 
liable to remain unchanged. Little Is known abbiit what goes into such 
explanations. However, this pilot study suggests that teachers cart learn to 
Improve In giving Information, and that the more explicit teachers' explana- 
tions are, the more aware students seem to become of v^at they are learning 
and why. ^ 

Finally, the qualitative findings from this study illustrate th^t teacher 
explanation is not a variable that can be developed by giving teachers a pro- 
cedure or sequence of steps to be followed. While there was a sequence to _ 
what teacher B did, the elements that characterized his explanations went well 
beyond techhicral procedures. Rather^ Teacher B seemed to possess a mental 
structure^ a sense of cohesion arid of meanirigf ulrtess that guided what he said 
to his students; the locus of co-ntrol was what he .understood he vrats doing 
rather than what he was directed to do by a script or teacher's guide. 
Researchers need to identify these compbrierits as a first step in detertninlng 
ther they can help other teachers incorporate such characteristics into 

heir teaching . 

/ ' 

\ Cbricliisiori 

At a time when there is more and more concern about the instructional 
Inadequacies of teachers^ the contextual preislsures exerted upon them, and <^ 
their iriability to bring spontaneity and independent decision making to the 
classroom, educators are often tempted to create more comprehensive teacher's 
guides and more technical manuals to direct and control instractioni However,, 
the heart of teaching reading remains the verbal Interaction between teacher 
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and learner and t?he teacher's ability to use this interaction to create in 
Students' heads cognitive structures that help t^iem Control the act of read- 
ing . The ability to uie 'this vierbal interaction to cteat^ iniderstandtng and 
iiruminatibn requires s|K>ntaneous as well as plMned ©cpimations. Research- 
ers must learn more about how teachers create such expl^uiattons • 
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Teacher Code Mo i 
Rater 



Date of Kattng 



Sammary Ratings 
TEACffiR E3S>LANATI0N 



Part I — ' Information PresenteS 



describes mental process 



2. states usefulness 

/ 

3. describes features 



4. states sequence 

5. examp^t^ 

Part II - Means for Making Clear 

1 • modeling 

^ 2. directing attention 

3. feedback and/or elaboration 

4. revi^ ' 

5. practice j. 
6 • application 



Coinments 



Total score: 
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Appendix B 
Student-Awarenesj} Rating Form 
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Teacher Code Ifc . _ 
Rater _ 
bate, of Rating _ 




Summary Ratings (by student) 
_ ' _ for 
PUPIL AWARENESS 



Student #1 ^ 

(nan|e) » 

1 • what 

2. why - 

3. how 
Total: 

\ - - 


Comments 


Student #2 * / 
(name) 

1. what 

2 . why 

3. how 

Total: 


f ; 

r 


Student \#3 _ 

(name) 

1. what 

2. why 

3* how 

Total: 


Nt^ - ■ 
V 


V 

_ _ ._ . 
Student H 

(name) f * 

1 • wnac 

- - -V 

2. why . > 

^ 3i how _ 
Total : 




Student #5 
; (name) 

1. what 

2. why 

3. how 
Total: 


/ 

;3g 
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